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BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
TEACHER TRAINING MATERIALS 



The bilingual education teacher training materials developed by the 

Center for the Development of Bilingual Curriculum - Dallas address five 

broad areas of need in the field of bilingual education: 

Series A: Bilingual Program Planning, Implementation, 
and Evaluation 

Series B: Language Proficiency Acquisition, Assessment, 
and Communicative Behavior 

Series C: Teaching Mathematics, Science, and Social 
Studies 

Series D: Teaching Listening, Speaking, Reading, and 
Writing 

Series E: Actualizing Parental Involvement 

These materials are intended for use in institutions of higher education, 
education service centers, and local school district in-service programs. 
They were developed by experts in the appropriate fields of bilingual educa- 
tion and teacher training. 

Series A addresses the critical issue of the effective planning and 
implementation of programs of bilingual education as well as efficient 
program evaluation. Sample evaluation instruments and indications for 
their use are included. Series B contains state-of-the-art information 
on theories and research concerning bilingual education, second language 
acquisition, and communicative competence as well as teaching models and 
assessment techniques reflecting these theories and research. In Series 
C, the content, methods, and materials for teaching effectively in the 
subject matter areas of mathematics, science, and social stuctfes are pre- 
sented. Technical vocabulary is included as well as information on those 



aspects rarely dealt with in the monolingual content area course. 
Series D presents the content area of language arts* specifically the 
vital knowledge and skills for teaching listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing in the bilingual classroom. The content of Series E, Actu- 
alizin g Parental Involvement , is directed toward involving parents with 
the school system and developing essential skills and knowledge for the 
decision-making process. 

Each packet of the series contains a Teacher Edition and a 
Student Edition. In general, the Teacher Edition includes objectives 
for the learning activity, prerequisites, suggested procedures, vo- 
cabulary or a glossary of bilingual terminology, a bibliography, and 
assessment instruments as well as all of the materials in the Student 
Edition. The materials for the student may be composed of assignments of 
readings, case studies, written reports, field work, or other pertinent 
content. Teaching strategies may include classroom observation, peer 
teaching, seminars, conferences, or micro-teaching sessions. 

The language used in each of the series is closely synchronized^ witiv 
specific objectives and client populations. The following chart illus- 
trates the areas of competencies, languages, and intended clientele. 



COMPETENCIES, LANGUAGE Of lNSTRUCTloft 4o INTENDED CLIENTELE 



AREAS OF COMPETENCIES 


LANGUAGE 


CLIENTELE 


SERIES A. Bilingual Pr$)ran; Planning, 

Implementation, and Evaluation 

f ' ■ 


Engl ish 


Primarily Supervisors 


SERIES B. Language Proficiency Acquistion, 

Assessment, and Communicative Behavior 


Spanish/ 
Engl ish 


Primarily teachers 
and Supervisors 


SERIES C. Teaching Mathematics, Science, and 
Social Studies 


Spanish/ 
Engl ish 


Primarily teachers 
and paraprofessionals 


— — — >* 

SERIES D. Teaching Listening, Speaking, Reading, 
§nd Writing 


Spanish/ 
English 


Primarily teachers 
and Paraprofessionals 


SERIES E. Actualizing Parental Involvement 


Spanish 


Primarily teachers* 
parents, and community 
1 iaisons 
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In addition to the materials described, the Center has developed 
a Man agement System to be used in conjunction with the packets in the 
Series. Also available are four Practicums which include a take-home 
packet for the teacher trainee. 

The design of the materials provides for differing levels of lin- 
guistic proficiency in Spanish and for diversified levels of knowledge 
and academic preparation through the selection of assignments and strate- 
gies. A variety of methods of testing the information and skills taught 
in real or simulated situations is provided along with strategies that 
will allow the instructor to meet individual neejji^and learning styles. 



In general, the materials are adaptable as source materials ^or a topic 
or as supplements to other materials, texts, or syllabi. They provide . 
a model that learners can emulate in their own* classroom. * It is hoped 
that teacher trainers will find the materials motivational and' helpful 
in preparing better teachers for the bilingual classroom. 
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Introduction 

In the past, most teacher training programs and materials have been based 
entirely on "expert's" knowledge, personal experiences of educators, and the 
inductive^ and deductive reasoning of program designers and planners (California 
State Department of Education). Such information is important but not suf- 
ficient enough to risk making important educational decisions, Therefore, 
these teacher training packets have been developed to bolster the validity of 
knowledge about bilingual education. Empirical knowledge is certain to improve 
the ability of educators to predict student outcomes of different types of 
students, given different types of treatments under different types of 
conditions. 

The principles and application of the theories and research on- com- 
municative competence (Hymes, Canale, Swajfn, Cummins, Krashen, DiPietro) in 
■ Packet I are synthesized and empiri&illy and experiential ly operational ized 
* 'through- the teaching models (DiPietro, Pusey, Calderoh/'Rubio) in Packet II. 
Packet III integrates theory and application through discussion of assess- 
ment procedures and problems in terms of language profjc^ncy and academic 
achievement. The authors— Cummins, Calderon, DiPietro, Pusey, and Rubio— '3 
have been working collaboratively in search .of a research-based theoretical- 
framework for bilingual education. These packets represent a collection 
of some of the most current infprmation on first and second language acquisi- 
tion. The authors hope that these efforts will trigger application and ... 
improvement of these works for further refinement of bilingual programs. 
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TopicaM^utline 



Demographic Context of Bilingual education 
Historical Definitions of Bilingual Education 
Communicative Competence Theories 

First and Second Language Acquisition Theoretical Frameworks 
The Myth of Bilingual Handicaps 

Mother Tongue Development as a Positive Force: Research Findings 
Implications for Teacher Trainers 




Rationale 

The growing interest.in the^prtfWems of language minority students in 
in the United States has been accompanied by an enormous number of books, 

^articles, and conferences filled with "how-to" workshops and materials. 

\ 

Often; however, advice regarding approaches, methods, strategies, and tech- 
niques for effectively educating language minority students is offered with- 
out any concern or explanation of empirical evidence. 

For the most part, bilingual educators do coincide in their program- 
matic goals. That is, regardless of the approach taken, at the end of ,the , 
treatment period language minority students should exhibit (1) high levels 
of English language proficiency, (2) appropriate levels of cognitive/academic 
development, and (3) adequate psychosocial and cultural adjustment (OBBE, 
1981). However, successful attainment of these goals is far from being wide- 
spread. Part of the difficulty can be attributed to the absence of a 
theoretical framework upon which programs for language minority students can 
be based. Without"a framework, policy makers, teacher trainers, and class- 
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room decision makers are often unable to focus consistently on the psycho- 

social and educational factors which influence language minority students' 

\ 

achievement. .- / 

This packet attempts to convey the importance of achieving the above 
three goals through a research-based theoretical framework. Concomitantly, 
theories^aftd^-research by Canale, Swain, Streven, Shuy, Cummins, Krashen, and 
DiPietro'are interwoven to present a theoretical framework. This framework 
has been empirically tested as a teacher training device for the past 18 

months.and is now entering its observation stage at the classroom level. 

' .. 

This framework ■is shared with you, the teacher trainer, in hopes that its use 

a 

will not only lead to its adaptation and refinement but to the acceptance of 
the idea of the necessity of a psychoeducational framework for bilingual 
education. 



i 



Syllabus 



SESSION 


LEVEL 


ACTIVITY 


1 

> 


College course 


Pre/posttest and/or review of 
objectives 

Lecture: ' Parts 1 and 2 
Assignment: Read Parts 1 5 2, 3. 




Seminar or 
Workshop 


Do Activity I 

Assignment: Distribute Packet I 


2 


College course 


Lecture/Discussion: Part 3 
Assignment:* Read Part 4 




Seminar or 
Workshop 


Do Activity II 


3 


College course 


Lecture/Di scussi on : 

Applying the Theoretical 
Framework— Implications for 
Teachers 

(Activities II or III Optional) 


< 


Seminar or 
Workshop 


Do Activity III 

{See Methodological Procedures 
section and Management System 
manual for options.) 
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Pretest 



1. In the next twenty years the Spanish LEP population 1 will : 

a. decrease 25%. 

bo concentrate in Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
c= be the same as the Asian LEP population. 

d. be 70% of all LEPs in the year 2000. 

e. none of the above. , 

I / 

2. The Title VII 1968 Regulations^^ Bilingual Education: 

a. were written to "provide services to the limited English- 
proficient' students." 
> b. demanded coverage to include speaking, understanding, read- 

ing, and writing, 
c. were for "children who are educationally disadvantaged. 
* d. were to create an enrichment program for the limited English- 
speaking students, 
e. only a and b of the above. 

3. Research evidence for the effectiveness of bilingual education: 

a. was the foundation for the 1968 regulations.. 

b. is nonexistent. 

c. will begin in 1982. 

d. is quickly mounting. 

e. none of the above. 

f. only b and c are true. 

4. Research has indicated that: 

v \ . " 

a. teachers can be trained to observeXchildren's language 
behavior and to make good estimates of the children's ability 
to perform in school . 

b. the most effective program for developing English skills is 
one with 75% English instruction and 25% Spanish instruction. 

c. the most effective program for developing English skills is 
one with. 50% English instruction and 50% Spanish instruction. 

d. only a and b are true. . 

e. none of the above. 

f . only a and c are true. 

5. English-as-a-second-language methods, techniques, and tests in the U.S. 
are bas'ed on: 

a. audio! ingual approaches. 

• . b. Chomsky and Bloomfield theories. 

c. mastery of language structure. 

d. emphasis of form rather than function. 

e. all of the above. 

f. none of the above. 
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6. Convnuni cati ve competence means: 

a. emphasis is on form rather than function. 

b: grammatical, soclqlinguistic, and strategic abilities. 

c. focusing on particular settings, functions, and notions. 

d, focusing only on phonology, morphology, lexical items, and 
syntax. ' / 

only a and d of the above, 
f. only b and c of "the above* 

7. Current second language acquisition theory indicates that: 

a. there are two separate processes for developing a second lan- 
guage: acquisition and learning. 

b. grammatical structures are acquired in a predictable order. 
• c. learning of grammar is much more important and develops 

fluency. 

d. students acquire structure by focusing on grammatical forms 
and analyzing them. 

e. by simply providing comprehensible input, spoken fluency will 
not emerge. 

f. students should begin to talk from the first day of class. 

8. Bilingual education, programs; 

j?- 

a-, confuse children and reduce their chances of academic success. 

b. such as the Rock Point Navajo study prove that early reading 
instruction in English is best for achievement. 

c. such as the Edmonton Ukrainian-English found that students who 
were less "fluent in Ukrainian were able to detect ambiguities 
in English sentence structures better than the fluent Ukrainian 
group. 

d. should not encourage minority parents to switch to English in 
the home. ' : 

e. all of the above. 

f . none of the above. 

. 9. A theoretical framework for bilingual education should consider: 

a. that academic skills are interdependent ip LI and L2. 

b. that the more context-reduced and cognitively demanding the 
language task, the more it will be related to achievement. 

c. the developmental aspects of communicative proficiency in terms 
of the degree. of active cognitive involvement in the task or 
activity. y 

d. only b and c are true. 

e. all of the above. 

f. none of the above. 

10. Teacher training programs for bilingual education: 

a. are too heavy on theory and too light on application. 

b. are for the most part conducted in- English. 
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utilize professional literature and other materials mostly 
in English. 

focus their language training comppnent on communicative approach, 
all of the above. * 
a, b, and c only. 



Glossary 



BICS: ° Basic Interpersonal Communicative Skills 
CALP: Cognitive/Academic Language Proficiency, 

CESS: Children's English and Services Study 

- * «» 

Form: The aspect of language that deals with phonology, morphology, 
Vocabulary; the smallest units of analysis. 

Function: The aspect of language that deals with meaning, the analysis 
of discourse. 

(a) function: what people do as means of language; i.e., to assert, 
question, persuade, apologize, etc, 

LI: First Language 

L2: * u Second Language 

LEP: Limited English Proficiency 

NACBE: National Advisory Council for Bilingual Education 

NELB: Non-English Language Background 

Notion: By performing "functions," people express, refer to a "notion" 
e„g., they will apologize for being late . 

OBBE: Office of Bilingual -Bicultural Education, California State 
Department of Education 
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Objectives 

PART I 

Upon the completion of Part 1, the student will be able to: 

1. Cite the demographic projections for LEP students by age, language, 
and major concentration by state through citing the CESS and NELD-LEP 
studies, 

2. Discuss the limitations in the foundations of bilingual education by 

* giving.examples and implications of the language text of the Title VII 
Regulations. 

3.. Discuss past and present research efforts in bilingual e/Jucation by 
citing Troike, Legarreta, and SWRL. 

*• \ • ' . 

PART 2 \^ ' 

Upon the completion of Part 2, the student will be able to: 

4. Discuss past and present trends in language acquisition theories by 
describing the change in emphasis from form to function, 

5. Discuss the difference between from and function by explaining the 
Shuy iceberg representation. 

6. Distinguish between three approaches to language acquisition— gram- 
matical, communicative, and situational. 

7. Present a communicative competence framework by using the Hymes, Shuy, 
or Canal e and Swain representation. 

8. Explain the difference between "acquisition" and "learning" and its 
implications by citing Krashen. 

9. List at least six principles or premises of second language teaching 
by citing Strevens. 

10. Discuss the five hypotheses for second language acquisition by citing 
Krashen. 



PART 3 . 

By citing Cummins 1 work, the student/trainee will be a We- to discuss: 
\ll. At least three misconceptions or myths about bilingual education, 
12\ At least five positive research findings of bilingual programs. 
13. The linguistic interdependence between LI and L2. * 
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14. Bilingual proficiency. >; 

15. Separate underlying .prof iciency. 

i 

16. Common underlying proficiency. + * 

17. .Implications for' bil ingual ism in the home. 

V 

18. The quick-exit fallacy transitional programs. 

19. A theoretical framework for bilingual education/ 



PART 4 

Upon the completion of Part 4, the, student will be able to discuss the 
implications by the proposed framework for teacher training, syllabus, 
design, and materials development. 
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Part 1~ Bilingual Education: State of the Art 



DEMOGRAPHIC CONTEXT OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



In 1978 the Children's English and -Services Study (CESS) was launched 
by the National Institute of Education to obtain counts of limited English- 
, proficient (LEP) children in the nation and in three states: California, 
Texas, and New York. Subsequently, the Non-English Language Background 
and limited English Proficiency Study (NELB-LEP Projection Study) was 
initiated to provide in-depth data on LEP students in terms of age* lan- 
guage, and state. . The results of these studies (CESS and NELB-LEB) pro- 
vided the following current data and current trends B 

LEP Results by Language 

. Spanish, Asian, and non-Spanish/non-Asian LEP population all 
experienced slight declines during the decade of the 1980s 
but are projected to rise strongly or return to the original 
/level until the year 2000. 

. Between 1976 and 2000 there is an increase of 880,000 among 
5_ to 14-year-old LEP students. Of this number, 840,000 (95.5%) 
are accounted for by the Spanish LEP population. % 

, Spanish LEPs, ages 5 -to 14 years, move from 1.8 million (71% 

of all LEPs) in 1976 to 2.6 million (77% of all LEPs) in 
\ 2000/ / 

• '\ Asian LEPs, ages 5* to 14 years, include approximately, .13 
^million in both 1976 and 2000. 

. Wn-Spanish/non-Asian LEPs, ages 5 to 14 years, amount to 
\6 million in 1976 and the same number in 2000. 

. LEP tq NELB ratios (LEP rates) vary considerably by language, 
* with the highest LEP rates (.75) found among Spanish and / 
Vietnamese populations, the usual range being .41 to .53. / 



LEP Results by Age 

. There is a slightly greater overall increase in 5- to 9-year- 
old LEPs than in 10- to 14-year-old LEPs between 1976 and 
2000. 

/ 

20 J 
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• The younger age group moves from 1.3 million to 1.8 .mil lion*. 

and the older age group increases from 1.3 million to 1.6 million, 

LEP Results by Major States 

* . California and Texas show overall gains in number of LEPs 

between 1976 and 2000 (California, .6 million to .9 million; 
Texas, .5 million to .9 million), while New York stays the 
same at .5 million in 1976 and 2000. 

. LEPs are more highly concentrated than NELBs in these three 

- states, with the percentage of the national LEP population 
clustered in these states increasing from 63% to 67% between 

1976 and 2000, as compared to the percentage of the national 

NELB population in these states rising from 45% to 48% in 
that period, 

LEP Results by Language and Age 

. The younger Spanish LEP population grows faster in numbers 
than the older Spanish LEP population between 1976 and 2000 
(ages 5 to 9, .9 million to 1.4 million; ages 10 to 14, 
.9 million to 1.2 million). . « 

• There is a pronounced increase in the number of younger Asian 
LEPs between 1976 and 2000 (70,000 to 81,000) and slight drop 
in older Asian LEPs (56,000 to 54,000). 

. There is little change in the number of non-Spanish/non- 
Asian LEPs in both age groups between, 1976 and 2000 (.3 mil- 
lion in each group in 1976 and 2000). . * 

LEP Results by Language and State 

. The Spanish LEPs are concentrated largely in the three key 
states of California, Texas, and New York, 

• Of the total growth of 5- to 14-year-old LEPs projected to 
reach 880,000 between 1976 and 2000, a full 700,000 (79.5%) 
come from just the Spanish-speaking LEPs in these three 
states. 

These results have serious implications for bilingual education planning. 
First, it is clear that Spanish LEPs will become an increasingly impor- 
/ . tant factor in, education in the next twenty years. Second, the geo- 
graphic concentration of NELBs and LEPs will be within three states: 
California, Texas, and New York. Third, although NELB groups will tem- 
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porarily decrease during the 1980s, they will all increase again by the 
end of the century. Although a more complete study will be available in ( 
1982 based on the 1980 census, the above data demonstrate a clear need 
for a national multiple-language education policy (NACBE, 1980-81). 

0 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

The concept of bilingual education was supported by Congress with 
the passage of the Bilingual Education Act of 1968. Much of the impetus 
for .the development of bilingual education derived from (1) the failure 
of L2 literacy skills in minority language children and (2) the "lin- 
guistic mismatch" between the language of the home and the language of 
the school leading to retardation in academic skills (UNESCO, 1953; U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, 1975). The focus of the UNESCO statement, 
"It is axiomatic that the best medium for teaching a child is his mother 
tongue," gave rise to bilingual education. 

Unfortunately, the language that created the program and its subse- 
quent amendments also placed the program at a disadvantage. For example, 
the 1968 enactment provides services to ". . . children who are educa- 
tionally disadvantaged because of their inability to speak English . . 
(Senate report 90-726, p. 49). The term disadvantaged gave rise to a 
deficit theory of bilingual education. It became a remedial and compen- 
satory program rather than an enrichment program. 

In 1974 the amendments still concentrated on the definition "children 
of limited English-speaking ability." But by 1978, the law expanded the 
act 1 s coverage to include speaking, understanding, reading, and writing 
into a new term: "children of limited English proficiency." 

THE RECORD TO DATE * . 

How, then, has bilingual education served Hispanic children under 



the impact of federal legislative, judicial , and 'administrative action? 

Alan Pifer, in his president's annual statement of the Carnegie'Corpo- 

•ration finds that: 

\ . . bilingual programs were launched hastily, with 
little empirical evidence of "what works," without 
adequate diagnosis of children's varying linguistfc 
needs, without properly trained teachers or appro- 
priate curricular materials, and often without the 
strong support of school administrators. (Pifer, 1979) 

However, Pifer continues to say that much of th§ fault can be laid on the 

laxity in federal planning and supervision. 

As R. Troike pointed out in his "Research Evidence for the Effective-, 

ness of Bilingual Education," before 1978 less than .25 percent of Title VII 

funds wei^e spent for basic and operational research. The first Bilingual 

Education Act included no funds for research at all. The emphasis was on 

immediate action. Troike's plea was heard, and $2 million were given for 

research in 1979; $4.6 million were spent in 1980; and $6 -million were 

appropriated in 1981. Additionally, evidence is quickly mounting that, 

given favorable circumstances, bilingual education programs can be sue- - 

cessful. Dr. Cummins 1 paper in Part 3 will elaborate on these findings. 



ADDITIONAL RESEARCH NEEDED 

The National Advisory Council for Bilingual Education identifies in 
its 1980-81 report two areas of inquiry needed to determine the effective- 
ness of program implementation. These are: 

(1) Studies to identify the type, level, and quality of im- 
plementation of programs presently offered to LEP chil- 
dren where the focus should be on the components of in- 
structiorr-rather than typologies such as maintenance or 
transitional programs. These components should include 
program entry and exit criteria, assessment approaches, 
language of instruction, duration of program, quality 
of staffing, instructional strategies, etc. 

23 
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(2) Studies to identify the relationship between instructional . 
processes and student outcomes in order to determine What 
types of instructional activities are successful for which 
.types of students (e.g., different language groups, dif- 
ferent levels of cognitive development, different settings). 

* 

Studies along these lines are beginning to be ponducted in several 

• » .... , t • _ 

parts of the country. A study carried out by tegarre|a;(1977") in California 
^compared the effectiveness of three approaches to bilingual education with 
the effectiveness of two English-only approaches in developing English 
communicative competence of Spanish-background children at the k-indergar- 
ten, level. The three approaches were found to be significantly superior 
to the two English-only approaches in "developing English skills. The 
most effective program of the three bilingual approaches was one with 
balanced bilingual usage (50 percent English, 50 percent Spanish). 

The Southwest Education Development Laboratory in Texas is in the 
process of conducting a seven-year study; which will track the reading prog- 
ress of approximately 400 children from kindergarten through grade four. 
Among the learner characteristics they are viewing are cognitive style, 
cognitive development, degree of bilingual ism, and level of l inguistic 
.awareness. Their second year of the study has yielded the following im- 
plications for the classroom teacher: / 

1. Look at these children as individuals/ 

2. Learn'all you can about each child's 7 ability in his/her 
two, languages as well as his/her patterns of language use. 

3. Recognize that these children gen/rally have a language 
that serves them well for interpersonal communication. 
It is rich in vocabulary and syntactic structures and in 
the functions of language needed in social interaction. 

4. Notice whether or not the child is experienced in the form 
of language needed for the classroom. It may well be that 
a greater emphasis should be placed on school -related lan- 
guage in the materials and instruction specifically desig- 
nated for oral language development. 
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5. Keep in, mind that oral language test scores of young chil- 
dren may riot provide a reliable picture of the child's 
language resources. Teachers can be trained to observe 
children's language behavior and to make reasonably good 
estimates of the children's ability to perform in the 
school setting, v 

What these and other studies concerning bilingual education imply is that 



basic theoretical framework is necessary 




can be addressed. 



\ 



Part 2 — A Theoretical Framework for Communicative 
Approaches to Second Language Acquisition 

It is often said that language teaching in the past few decades has shifted 
the emphasis away from "mastery of language use to mastery of language structure" 
(Brumfit, 1979). 'This emphasis on teaching. structure is manifested not only in 
the audi&linguai- methodologies but also in syllabus and school district curric- 
ulum development. 

The language teacher's emphasis on mastery of structure has its foundations 

on the emphasis within linguistics. American linguists,, based on Bloomfield 

(1933> and Chomsky (1957) analyses, have restricted themselves to the study of 

>form. In turn, this emphasis on form has only provided alternative strategies 

for teaching grammar. Tests 'have been developed based on these same foundations, 

and success or failure in language learning is measured by the student's ability 

to manipulate the structures of language. { 

\ * C 

This heavy emphasis on form has brought) about a reaction agains^t the view u 

/ . 

of language as a set of structures. It is a reaction toward a view of language 
as cormiuni cation , a view in which meaning and function play a central part 
(Brumfit & Johnson, 1979). This latter view became known as the functional 
approach to communicative competence. 

COMMUNICATIVE COMPETENCE THEORIES 

In 1972, Del Hymes saw communicative competence as the interaction of 
grammatical (what is formally possible), psycho! inguistic (what is feasible 
in terms of human information processing), sociocultural (what is the social . 
meaning or value of a given utterance), and probabilistic (what actually 
occurs) systems of competence. 
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Roger Shuy describes communicative competence in terms of the following 
flow-chart (Figure 1): 
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Figure 1 



(From R. W. Shuy. "Conmunicative Competence." A presentation 
at Multidistrict Teasher Trainers Institute r Redlands, CA, 1980, 
and Coachella, CA, 1981. By permission.) 



Dr. Shuy also represents the form and function distinctions through an 
iceberg metaphor (Figure 2). The surface elements are those that are 
taught in ESL classes to the same student, year after year, as he/she 
moves from one grade to another. The elements under the water— those 
that are difficult to see, to measure, and to teach through audio! ingual 
and grammar-based methods—are the elements that are necessary for a 
student to achieve academically. 

Canale and Swain (1980) make the "form" and "function 11 distinction 
through three approaches: 
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Figure 2 



A Deep to Surface Representation of the 
Language Context Aspects of Language 

(From R. W. Shuy. "Assessing Oral Language Abilities in Children." 
In L. Feagans and D. C. Farran, [Eds.], The Language of Children 
Reared in Poverty . Figure 9.1,, p. 185. Cdpyright 1982 by Academic 
Press, New York. By permission.) 



1. Grammatical approach— one that is based on linguistic or 
grammatical forms (i.e., phonological, morphological , 
syntactic patterns, lexical items). 

2. Communicative or functional /notional approach—based on 
communicative functions (i.e., apologizing, describing, 
inviting, promising). 

3. Situational approach— focusing on particular setting or 
situations (i.e., situational dialogues). 

According to Canale and Swain, an integrative theory of communicative 
competence may be regarded as one in which there is a synthesis of knowl- 
edge of basic grammatical principles, knowledge of how language is used 
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in social contexts to perform communicative functions, and knowledge of 
how utterances and communicative functions can be combined according to 
the principles of discourse. These three components can be represented 
through a flow-chart similar to Shuy's (Figure 3). 



Communicative Competence 

mm 

Phonology 

^Morphology 

Lexical Items 

Syntax 

a Sentence Grammar 
Semantics 

The proponents of this framework also argue that the primary goal of a 
communicative approach must be to facilitate the integration of these 
types of knowledge. That is, tea'chers should not emphasize one Component 
ov 6 er another but rather facil itaJ^P the student's development of grammat- 
ical, sociolinguistic, and, strategic competence. Their concept of inte- 
gration also includes focusing on speaking, listening, reading, and writ- 
ing rather than a subset of these skills. Other principles that the au- 
thors caution teachers to adhere to are: 

1. T{j£ second language learner must have the opportunity to 
take part in meaningful communicative interaction in real- 
istic situations. This is significant not only to class- 
room activities but to testing as well . 
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Figure 3 



2. Optimal use must be made of those aspects of communicative 
competence that the learner has developed through acquisi- 
tion and use of the native language and that are common to 
those communication skills required in the second language. 



SECOND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION THEORY 

Salient features of second language learning, as it has been approached 
in Europe for some five to eight years (and now coming to light in the United 
States), follow these trends: 

First, it is moving away from teacher-centered, creativity- 
engendering, custom-designed approaches. 

Second, teachers are abandoning overly simplistic ideas about 
teaching and learning, including the fallacy of a unique pre- 
ferred methodology, in favor of a more difficult and complex 
analysis of individual learner needs. 

Third, second language learning now emerges as a process and 
a task that requires knowledge of the mind of the learner, the 
nature of language, and the skill of the teacher (Strevens, 
1977). 

One popular feature of this current theoretical approach is the dis- 
tinction Strevens makes between the role of the student and the role of 
the teacher. The term acquisition means learning a language without the 
benefit of a teacher, and the term learning means learning with a teacher. 
This language learning/teaching process is what current 'methodologies at- 
tempt to deal with. The trend is toward activities and language that are 
student generated (acquisition) rather than teacher directed, planned, and 
imposed (learning). Or stated in other terms, "learning" happens through 
focus on grammar, "acquisition" through a focus on function. 

Peter Strevens (1977), describing the current British premises, in- 
cluded the following: 

- The teacher has a function in the total intellectual and 
moral development of the learner, not just his language. 

- English is a part of the total curriculum. 



— The choice of content in the syllabus, its arrangement, its 
principals of grading are carried out with more flexibility. 
A prior, selection of language items to be taught is generally 
arrived at first, then this is integrated with an inventory 
of topics, roles, contexts, and situations, 

— That which is selected for teaching is expected to be sup- 
plemented by whatever emerges from the topics, roles, con- 
texts, or situations. 

— A distinction between form and function is made so that it 
is not just the meaning of a sentence that is taught, but 
its value as an utterance. 

— The student is at first spoonfed by either the teacher 

or the materials, but later both controlled and "natural", 
materials are presented. The control at this later stage 
concentrates on areas of deficiency in the learner's knowl- 
edge. 

— "Don't just satisfy the learner, stretch him!" 

— Grammar is taught explicitly only if it is helpful to do so. 

— The teacher disposes of a wide array of teaching techniques 
including full-class techniques, group techniques, individual 
techniques. 

■ — The good teacher brings to the language learning/language 
teaching situation the establishment of confidence, morale, 
interest, and motivation. 

In the United States, Krashen (1979, 1981) has recently capsuled 

these theoretical premises into five hypotheses emphasizing a more 

natural approach. 

1. The acquisition-learning hypothesis states that there are 
two separate processes for the development of ability in 
a second language: (1) via acquisition which is similar ' 
to the way children develop their LI competence and 

(2) via "learning" which is an explicit presentation of 
rules and grammar and emphasizes error correction. 

2. The natural order hypothesis states that acquirers ac- 
quire (not learn) grammatical structures in a predict- 
able order. 

3. The monitor hypothesis states the relationship between 
acquisition and learning. Acquisition is far more im- 
portant and develops fluency, but conscious learning 
can be used as an editor, a monitor. 



4. The input hypothesis says (1) that the student acquires 
by understanding language that contains input containing 
structures that are "a bit beyond" the acquirer's current 
level; (2) that the student acquires structure by focus- 
ing on meaning for understanding messages and not focus- 
ing on the forms of the input or analyzing it; (3) that 
the best way to teach speaking is simpl^ by providing 
"comprehensible input 11 ; that is, fluency in speaking 
emerges naturally without being taught directly. Also, 
there should be a silent period before the student is ^ 
ready to talk. Speech will come when the acquirer is 
ready; (4) that the best input should not be grammati- 
cally sequenced, but provide situations involving genu- 
ine communication with structures being constantly pro- 
vided and automatically reviewed. 

5. The affective filter hypothesis deals with the effect of 
personality, motivation, anxiety, self-confidence, etc., 
of a student. Acquirers in a less than optimal affective 
state will have a filter, or mental block-, preventing them 
from utilizing input fully for further language acquisition. 



THE NEED TO FOCUS ON STRATEGIC COMPETENCE 

According to Canale and Swain (1980) , with the exception of Savignon 
(1972) and Stem (1978), no communicative competence theorists ' (prior to 
1980) had devoted any detailed attention to communication strategies that 
speakers employ to handle breakdowns in communication: for example, how 
to deal with false starts, hesitations, and other performance factors, 
how to avoid grammatical forms that have not been mastered fully, how to 
address strangers when unsure of their social status— in short, how to 
cope in an authentic communicative' situation and how to keep. the communi- 
cative channel open. 

Fortunately, Jim Cummins (see Part 3 of this packet) provides a 
framework for analyzing the strategic component; but more importantly, 
DiPietro has developed a model that focuses on the strategies and inte- 
grates the grammatical and sociolinguistic dimensions as well. (See Part 
3 of Packet II — Methods and Techniques for Communicative .'Competence in 



Bilingual Education . 



SUMMARY • 
A theoretical framework for communicative competence should: 

1. Make a distinction between form and function* not for the . 
purpose of dichotomizing the construct but for purposes of 
teacher training and materials development. 

2. take into consideration grammatical, sociolinguistic, and 
strategic development , 

3. Contain basic principles/of second language acquisition 
theory. 

4. Consider the students 1 level of primary language. 

t 

The elements of numbers 1, 2> and 3 have already been presented. The 
next step is to identify the relationship between first and second lan- 
guage developmental processes. Dr. Cummirrs analyzes this relationship and 
presents a framework that merges communicative competence with bilingual 
education (see Part 3), 
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Part 3--A Theoretical Rationale for Bilingual 
Education* 

\ • ... 

. \ ' 

Parents of minority language children often try to use English in 
communicating with their children in the home because they feel that the 
use of their mother tongue (LI) may confuse children and reduce their 
chances of academic success • This fear of bilingual ism is sometimes re- 
inforced by teachers who advise parents to use English as much as possible 
in the home in order to help their children to become fully proficient in that 
language. Similarly, some teachers and administrators have expressed mis- 
givings about bilingual education programs on the grounds that if minority t 
children are deficient in English, then they need instruction in English, 
not in their LI. These teachers often tend to see LI instruction as under- 
mining their efforts to teach children English. 

These beliefs about the negative effects of using 11 in the home and 
school are based on misconceptions regarding the central role of language 
"in children's educational development and the specific ways in which bi- 
lingualism affects this development. Recent research findings from many 
parts of the world show clearly that maintaining and developing LI through 
using it as a medium of instruction for a major part of the school day has 
no negative effects on the development of L2 and in many cases has very 
positive effects both on the development of 12 and on other academic skills 
^ (see Cummins, 1979a, 1980). Before considering some of this research, it is 
Worth examining how the misconceptions about bilingualism and mother tongue 
.maintenance arose. 

* Written by Jim Cummins, The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. ; 
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THE, MYTH OF BILINGUAL HANDICAPS 

The image of bilingual ism as a negative force in children's development 
was especially common in the early part of this century when most teachers 
of minority language children saw bilingualism almost. as a disease which 
not only caused confusion in children's thinking but also prevented 
children from becoming "good Americans. 11 Therefore, they felt that a pre- 
condition for teaching children the school language. was the eradication 
of their bilingualism. Thus, children were often punished for speaking 
their LI in school and were made to feel ashamed of their own language and 
cultural background. It is not surprising that research studies conducted 
during this period (see Darcy, 1953 for a review} often found that bilin- 
gual children did poorly at school and that many experienced emotional con- 
flicts. Children were made to feel that it was necessary to reject the 
home culture in order to belong to the majority culture and often ended 
up unable to identify fully with either cultural group. 

However, rather than considering the possibility that the school's 
treatment of minority children might be a cause of their lack of success, 
teachers, researchers, and administrators seized on the obvious .scapegoat 
and blamed children's failure on their bilingualism. The research find- 
ings were interpreted to mean that there is only so much space or 
capacity available in our braiiis for language; therefore, if we divide 
that space between two languages, neither language will develop properly, 
and intellectual confusion will result. Recent research findings and 
evaluations of programs which have promoted children's LI in the school 
show clearly that the poor academic performance of many bilingual chil- 
dren was caused, not by their bilingualism, but by the attempts of the 
school to eradicate their bilingualism. These findings show clearly that 



bilingual ism can be a positive force in minority children's development 
when their LI is promoted by the school. 

MOTHER TONGUE DEVELOPMENT AS A POSITIVE FORCE:- RESEARCH FINDINGS 

The beneficial effects of bilingualism and LI development on minority 
children's educational progress can be illustrated by seven carefully con- 
trolled recent evaluations of bilingual programs. 

1. Rock Point Navajo Study . Before the bilingual program was started 
in 1971, children were two years behind U.S. norms in English reading by 
the end of sixth grade despite intensive teaching of English as a second 
language. The bilingual program used Navajo as the major initial medium of 
instruction and continued its use throughout elementary school . English 
reading instruction was delayed until Navajo reading skills were well es- 
tablished (mid-grade 2). By the, end of the sixth grade, children in the 
bilingual program were performing slightly above U.S. grade norms in Eng- 
lish reading despite considerably less exposure to English than previously 
(Rosier & Farella, 1976). 

2. Legarreta Study: Direct ESL - Bilingual Companion . A study 
carried out by Dorothy Legarreta (1979) in California compared the effec- 
tiveness. of three types of bilingual treatments with two types of English- 
only treatments in facilitating the development of English communicative 
competence in Spanish-background kindergarten children. The three bi- 
lingual treatments were found to be significantly superior to the two 
English-only treatments in developing English language skills. The most 
effective program was one with balanced bilingual usage (50 percent 
English, 50 percent Spanish). 
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3. Nestor School Bilingual Program Evaluation . The Nestor program 

in San Diego involved both Spanish- and English-background students and 

I ■ 

used a team teaching approach in Which instruction in the early grades 



was primarily through the child's LI. Gradually the proportion of instruc- 
tion in L2 was increased until, by fourth grade, approximately 50 percent 
of instruction was through each language. The evaluation of the program 
(Evaluation Associates, 1978) showed that Spanish-background students 
gained an additional .36 of a year's growth in English reading for each „ 
successive year they spent in the bilingual program. Spanish-background 
students who had spent five years or more in the bilingual program at the 
elementary level tended to perform slightly better in English reading than 
the school average at the junior high school level despite the fact that 



at least 37 percent of the comparison group were originally native English 



the Nestor program were over a year ahead of the Spanish speakers in the 
comparison district and only one month behind grade level. The English- 
background participants in the Nestor bilingual program performed at a 
higher level than the comparison group on a large majority of measures; 
however, this may be due to a selection bias. 

4. Santa Fe Bilingual Program . In the schools involved in this pro- 
gram, Spanish was used for between 30 and 50 percent of the school day 
throughout elementary school. It was found that children enrolled in the 
bilingual program consistently performed significantly better than the 
control group (in an English-only program) in both reading and mathematics. 
Children enrolled continuously in the bilingual program from second grade 
caught up with U.S. norms in English reading by fifth grade and stayed 
close in sixth grade. In math this group surpassed the national averages 




speakers. In mathematics the sixth grade Spanish-background children in 
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. in fourth grade and maintained an equal or superior status through sixth 
grade (Leyba, 1978). 

Ten other well -control led evaluations in the U.S. context showing 
similar patterns of findings are reviewed by Troike (1978). The same pat- 
, tern emerges from evaluations of bilingual programs in other countries. 

/ .... 

Consider just three examples. 

1 . Sodertalje Program for Finnish Immigrant Children in Sweden. 

The findings of this evaluation are very similar to those of the Rock Point 
Navajo evaluation. Finnish children in Swedish-only programs were found to 
perform worse in Finnish than 90 percent of equivalent socioeconomic status 
Finnish children in Finland and worse in Swedish than about 90 percent of 
Swedish children (Skutnabb-Kangas & Toukomaa, 1976). The Sodertalje pro- 
gram, however, used Finnish as the major initial language of instruction 
and continued its use throughout elementary school. Swedish became the 
major language of instruction from third grade. By sixth grade, children's 
performance in this program in both Finnish and Swedish was almost at the 
same level as that of Swedish-speaking children in Finland, which was a 
, considerable improvement in both languages compared to their performance 
in'Swedish-only programs (Hanson, 1979). 

2. Manitoba Francophone Study . A large-scale study carried out by 
Hebert et al . (1975) among third, sixth, and ninth grades, in which minor- 
ity francophone students in Manitoba were receiving varying amounts of in- 
struction through the medium of French, found that the amount of French- 
medium instruction showed no relationship to children's achievement in 
English. In other words, francophone students receiving 80 percent in- 
struction in French and 20 percent instruction in English did just as well 
in English as students receiving 80 percent instruction in English and 20 
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percent in French. However, the amount of instruction in French was posi- 
tively related to achievement in French. In other words, students 1 French 
benefitted at no cost to their progress in English. 

3. Edmonton Ukrainians-English Bilingual Program , This program has 
existed in eight Edmonton elementary schools since 1972 and is financially 
supported by the Alberta government. In 1978-79 there were 697 students 
enrolled between kindergarten and fifth grades. Ukrainian is used as a 
medium of instruction for 50 percent of the regular school day throughout 
elementary school. Only about 15 percent of the students are fluent in 
Ukrainian on entry to the program; A study carried out with first and 
third grade students (Cummins and Mulcahy, 1978} found that students who 
were relatively fluent in Ukrainian as a result of parents 1 using it con- 
sistently in the home were significantly better able to detect ambiguities 
in English sentence structure than either equivalent monolingual English- 
speaking children not in the program or children in the program who came 
from predominantly English-speaking homes.' The evaluations of the program 
have shown no detrimental effects on the development of children's English 
or other academic skills. In fact, by the end of fifth grade, children in 
the program had pulled ahead of the comparison group in English reading com- 
prehension skills (Edmonton Public School Board, 1979). 

In summary, the results of research on bilingual education programs 
show that minority children's LI proficiency can be promoted in schgol^at 
no cost to the development of proficiency in the majority language. In 
addition to the evaluations outlined above, there are many other research 
studies which suggest that bilingual children who develop their proficiency 
in both languages experience intellectual and academic advantages over uni- 
lingual children (see Cummins, 1979a for a review of these studies.). 



How do we reconcile the success of LI -medium programs for minority 
children with the fact that majority language children fare very well aca- 

* 

demically in French or Spanish immersion programs (see Cummins, 1979a)? 
There are many differences between these situations, e^g., prestige of LI, 
security of children^ identity and self-concept, level of support for LI 
development in home and v environment. Thus, it is not surprising that dif- 
ferent forms of educational programs should be appropriate for children 
with very different background characteristics. The apparent contradiction 
between findings in minority and majority contexts completely disappears 
when we stop thinking in terms of "linguistic mismatch" or "home-school 
language switch." In immersion programs for majority language children, as 
well as in bilingual programs for minority children, instruction through 
the minority 'language has been effective in promoting proficiency in both 
languages. These findings, which have been replicated in an enormous num- 
ber of studies, support the following "Interdependence" Hypothesis: 

, To the extent that instruction in L is effective in promoting 
proficiency in L , transfer of this proficiency to L will occur 
provided there is adequate exposure to L, (either in 7 school or 
environment) and adequate motivation to learn Ly. 

The findings of bilingual programs which give rise to this hypothesis 
suggest that we must reexamine the relationship between language profi- 
ciency and bilingual ism. 

LINGUISTIC INTERDEPENDENCE 

It is clear that in a monolingual context, with the exception of se- 
verely retarded and autistic children, everybody acquires basic interper- 
sonal communicative skills (BICS) in LI, regardless of IQ or academic apti- 
tude-, yet there are large individual differences in the extent to which lit 
eracy skills are developed. This distinction is expressed in the "iceberg" 



representation of language proficiency (Figure 1), adapted from Roger Shuy 
,(1976). In the diagram, the "visible" language proficiencies of pronuncia- 
tion, vocabulary, and grammar, which are manifested in everyday interpersonal 
communicative situations, are above the surface, but the cognitive/academic 
language proficiency (CALP) required to manipulate or reflect upon these sur- 
face features outside of immediate interpersonal contexts is below the sur- 
face. CALP is defined as those dimensions of language proficiency that are 
strongly related to literacy skills, whereas BICS refers to cognitively un- 
demanding manifestations of language proficiency in interpersonal situations. 




Figure 1 

The "iceberg" Representation of Language Proficiency 

Bilingual proficiency can be represented by means of a dual -iceberg in 
which the surface manifestations of each language are separate but LI and L2 
CALP are interdependent (Figure 2). It is only by postulating a large degree 
of overlap between LI and L2 CALP that the research findings from bilingual 
programs reviewed above can be explained. In other words, instruction 
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through a minority language in the early grades is not just promoting pro- 
ficiency in the surface manifestations of that language; it is also promoting 
the deeper cognitive and academic skills that underlie the development of 
literacy in both languages of the bilingual. This interdependence between 
LI and L2 CALP is why transfer of reading skills occurs so rapidly in bi- 
lingual programs (see Genesee, 1979), \ 




Figure 2 

The Dual-Iceberg Representation of Bilingual Proficiency 



In addition to being consistent with the results of bilingual programs 
for both majority and minority children, the Interdependence Hypothesis 
illustrated in Figure 2 is supported by (1) the fact that LI and L2 reading 
scores typically correlate highly with one another in bilingual programs 
(see Cummins, 1979b) and (2) the fact that many studies have consistently 
shown that older learners whose LI CALP is better developed acquire L2 CALP 
more rapidly than younger learners (see Cummins^ 1980) . 

The Interdependence Hypothesis can also be illustrated by comparing 
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% two models of bilingual proficiency which make explicit the relationship of 
instruction in LI and L2 to the development of LI and L2 CALP. Those who 
oppose bilingual education in the United States often argue that if chil- 
dren are deficient in English, then they need instruction in English, not 
in their L2. This argument implies a Separate Underlying Proficiency (SUP) 
model, (Figure 3), in which it is assumed that proficiency in LI is separate 
from proficiency in L2 and that there is a direct link between exposure to 
L x (in home or school) and achievement in L x . Given the assumptions of the 
SUP model, it appears counter-intuitive to blow into the LI balloon in order 
to inflate the L2 balloon better. 




Figure 3 

The Separate Underlying Proficiency (SUP) 
Model of Bilingualism 



However, as outlined earlier, there is abundant evidence that for many 
minority children L2 CALP can be developed much more adequately by means of 
LI instruction than by means of L2 instruction. In order to account for 
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these findings, we must replace the SUP; model with a Common Underlying Pro 
fjciency (CUP) model, (Figure 4), in whjich experience with either language 
can promote the development of the proficiency underlying both languages, 
given adequate, motivation and exposure ^o both, either in school or in 
wider environment. This conception of bilingual proficiency carries sev- 
era! implications for issues of concern to parents and teachers: 

4 




0 



Figure 4 

The Cn fMnN UHPER iY'Mfi Proficiency (CUP) 
Model of Bilingualism 

1. Bilingualism in the Home . The CUP model applies equally to bilin 
"gualism in school. Whether the language of the home is the same as or dif 
ferent from the language of the school matters very little in comparison 
to the quality of the interaction children experience with adults. In a 
longitudinal study recently conducted in England, Wells (1979) has shown 
that children's acquisition of reading skills in school is strongly re- 
lated to the extent to which parents responded to and expanded upon the 
child's utterances. The success of many groups of children under home- 
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school language switch conditions (e.g., French immersion) shows that con- 
cepts developed in LI at home can readily be transferred to L2 in school. 
Thus, teachers should not encourage minority parents to switch to English 
in the home. Rather, they should strongly encourage them to promote the 
development of LI through such activities as telling or reading stories to 
their children and generally spending time with them. 

2. " The "Quick-Exit" Logic of Transitional Programs. Minority stu- 
dents in transitional programs are expected to make so much progress in the 
cognitive/academic skills underlying English literacy in the early grades 
that after two or three years they should be at a level where they can com- 
pete on an equal footing with their monolingual English-speaking peers who 
have had all their instruction in English,. In other words, a CUP model of 
bilingual proficiency is implicitly endorsed in the early grades. Yet pro- 
ponents of a quick-exit policy revert ^;o a SUP, model by assuming (contrary 
to their earlier assumption and the research data) that children's English 
skills will not develop adequately unlessxfchey are mainstreamed as soon as 
possible to an English-only program. It is ironic that the earlier they 
want the child mainstreamed, the more effective they must assume the LI 
instruction to have been in promoting L2 proficiency. 

3. Testing for the Exit Threshold . The reason teachers and others 
often prematurely assume that minority children have attained sufficient 
English proficiency to exit to an English-only program is that they focus 
on the surface manifestations of English proficiency (e.g., accent, flu- 
ency, grammar, etc.) and ignore the CALP which underlies English literacy, 
development. Fluency in English BICS is no more a sufficient condition 
for adequate development of English reading skills in a bilingual child 
than it is in an English monolingual child. Thus, tests such as *the Basic 
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Inventory of Natural Language (BINL) or the Bilingual Syntax Measur^ (BSM) 
which attempt to focus mainly on "natural communication" should not be used 
as criteria for exit from a bilingual program. Although there is absolutely 
no educational justification for mainstreaming children from a bilingual 
program, measures of English CALP (e.g., standardized reading tests) or LI 
CALP are the criterion measures most likely to indicate when children &re 
capable of surviving academically in an English-only program. The studies 
reviewed above suggest that (1) a realistic exit threshold of English CALP 
is unlikely to be reached before fifth or sixth grades and (2) attainment 
of this exit threshold of English, CALP among minority groups that tend to 
exhibit poor school performance under English-only conditions will be 
strongly related' to the* extent to which LI CALP has been promoted by the 
bilingual program. 

A THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 1 

-On the basis of the foregoing analysis of the confusions which exist 
both in current language proficiency assessment techniques and in procedures 
for exiting students from bilingual programs, three minimal requirements 
for a theoretical framework of language proficiency relevant to bilingual 
education in the United States can be outlined: First, sucha framework 
must incorporate a developmental perspective so that those aspects of 
language proficiency which are mastered early by native speakers and L2 
learners can be distinguished from those that continue to vary across in- 
dividuals as development progresses; second, the framework must be capable 
of allowing differences between the linguistic demands of the school and 
those of interpersonal contexts outside the school to be described; third, 
the framework must be capable of allowing the developmental relationships 
•between LI and L2 proficiency to be described. 



Current theoretical frameworks of "communicative competence" (e.g., 
Canaie, 1981^, Canale and Swain, 1980) do not meet, and were not intended ^ 
meet, these requirements. Canale (1981) distinguishes grammatical, socio- 
linguistic, discourse, and strategic competencies but states that their re- 
lationship with each other and with world knowledge and academic achievement 
is an empirical question yet to be* addressed, Although this framework is 
extremely useful for some purposes, its applicability to bilingual education 
is limited by its static, nondevelopmental nature and by the fact that the 
relationships between academic performance and the components of communica- 
tive competence in 11 and L2 are not considered. For example, both pronun- 
ciation and lexical knowledge would be classified under grammatical compe- 
tence. Yet LI pronunciation is mastered very early by native speakers, 
whereas lexical knowledge continues to develop throughout schooling and is ■ 
strongly related to academic performance. 

The framework outlined below is an attempt to conceptualize "language 
proficiency" in such a way that the developmental interrelationships be- 
tween academic performance and language proficiency in both LI and L2 can 
be considered. It is proposed ,#nly in relation to the development of aca- 
demic skills in bilingual education and is not necessarily appropriate or 
applicable to other contexts or issues. Essentially, the framework tries 
to integrate the earlier distinction between basic interpersonal communi- 
cative skills (BICS) and cognitive/academic language proficiency (CALP) 
into a more general theoretical model. The BICS-CALP distinction was in- 
tended to make the point that academic deficits are often created by teach- 
ers and psychologists who fail to realize that it takes language minority 
students considerably longer to attain grade/age-appropriate levels in 
English academic skills than it does in English face-to-face communicative 



skills. However, such a dichotomy oversimplifies the phenomena and risks 
misinterpretation. It is also difficult to discuss the crucial development 
issues in terms of the BICS-CALP dichotomy. 
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FIGURE 5: 

Range of Contextual Support and Degree of Cognitive Involvement in Cotunicative Activities 

The framework presented in Figure 5 proposes that in the context of 
bilingual education in the United States, "language proficiency" can be 
conceptualized along two continuums. First is a continuum relating to the 
range of contextual support available for expressing or receiving meaning. 
The extremes of this continuum are described in terms of "context-embedded" 
'versus "context-reduced" communication. They are distinguished by the 
fact that in context-embedded communication the participants can actively 



negotiate meaning^ e.g. , by providing feedback that the message has not 
been understood) and that the language is supported by a wide range of 
meaningful paralinguistic (gestures, intonation, etc) and situational 
cues; context-reduced communication, on the other hand, relies primarily 
(or at the extreme of the continuum, exclusively) on linguistic cues to 
meaning and may, in some cases, involve suspending knowledge of the "real 

world" in order to interpret (or manipulate) the logic of the communication 

2 

appropriately. 

■ In general, context-embedded communication derives from interpersonal 
involvement in a shared reality which obviates the need for explicit lin- 
guistic elaboration of the message. Context-reduced communication, on the 
other hand, derives from the fact that this shared reality cannot be assumed, 
and thus linguistic messages must be elaborated precisely and explicitly so - 
that the risk of misinterpretation is minimized. It is important to empha- 
size that this is a continuum and not a dichotomy. Thus, examples of com- 
municative behaviors going from left to right along the continuum might be: 
engaging in a discussion, writing a letter to a close friend, writing (or 
reading) an academic article. Clearly, context-embedded communication is 
more typical of the everyday world outside the classroom, whereas many of 
the linguistic demands of the classroom reflect communication that is closer 
to the context-reduced end of the continuum. 

The vertical continuum is intended to address the developmental aspects 
of communicative proficiency in terms of the degree of active cognitive in- 
volvement in the task or activity. Cognitive involvement can be conceptualize 
in terms of the amount of information that must be processed simultaneously or 
in cloze succession by the individual in order to carry out the activity. 

How does this continuum incorporate a developmental perspective? If 
we return to the four components of communicative competence (grammatical, 



sociolinguistic, discourse, and strategic) discussed by Canale (1981), it is 
clear that within each one some subskills are mastered more rapidly than 
others. In other words, some subskills (e.g. pronunciation and syntax with- 
in LI grammatical competence) reach plateau levels at\hich there are no 
longer significant "differences in mastery between individuals (at least in 
context-embedded situations). Other subskills continue toXdevelop throughout 
the school years and beyond, depending upon the individual 's.Vommunicative 
needs, in particular cultural and institutional milieux. \ 

Thus, the upper parts of the vertical continuum consist of communicative 
tasks and activities in which the linguistic tools have become largely autom- 
atized (mastered) and thus require little active cognitive involvement for 
appropriate performance. At the lower end of the continuum are tasks and ac- 
tivities in which the communicative tools have not become automatized and 
thus require active cognitive involvement. Persuading another individual 
that your point of view rather than his/hers is correct or writing an essay 
on a complex theme are examples of such activities. In these situations it 
is necessary to stretch one's linguistic resources (i.e., grammatical, socio- 
linguistic, discourse, and strategic competencies) to the limit in order to 
achieve one's communicative goals. Obviously, cognitive involvement, in the 
sense of amount of information processing, can be just as intense in context- 
embedded as is context-reduced activities. 

As mastery is developed, specific linguistic tasks and skills travel 
from the bottom towards the top of the vertical continuum. In other words, 
there tends to be a high level of cognitive involvement in task or activity 
performance until mastery has been achieved or, alternatively, until a pi a- • 
teau level at less than mastery levels has been reached (e.g., L2 pronun- 
ciation in many adult immigrants, "fossilization" of certain grammatical 
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features among French immersion students, etc.) Thus, learning the phonology " 
and syntax of LI, for example, requires considerable cognitive involvement 
for the two- and three-year old child, -and therefore these tasks would be 
placed in quadrant B (context-embedded, cognitively demanding). However, as 
mastery of these skills develops, tasks involving them woujd move from quad- 
rant B to quadrant A, since performance becomes increasingly automatized and 
cognitively undemanding. In a second language context the same type of de- 
velopmental progression occurs. As specific linguistic tasks and skills are 
mastered in L2, they move up the vertical continuum. 

The third requirement for a theoretical framework applicable to bilin- 
gual education is that it permit the developmental interrelationships be- 
tween LI and L2 proficiency to be conceptualized. There is considerable 
evidence that LI and L2 proficiencies are interdependent, i.e., manifesta- 
tions of a common underlying proficiency (see Cummins, 1981). The evidence 
reviewed in support of the Interdependence Hypothesis primarily involved 
academic or "context-reduced" language proficiency because the hypothesis 
was developed explicitly in relation to the development of bilingual aca- 
demic skills. However, any language task which is cognitively demanding 
for a group of individuals is likely to show a moderate degree of interde- 
pendence across languages. Also, other factors (e.g., personality, learning 
style, etc.) in addition to general cognitive skills are likely to contrib- 
ute to the relationship between LI and L2, and thus some cognitively unde- 
manding aspects of proficiency (e.g., fluency) may also be related across 
languages. 

As far as context-reduced language proficiency is concerned, the trans- 
ferability across languages of many of the proficiencies involved in reading 
(e.g., inferring and predicting meaning based on sampling from the text) and 
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writing (e.g., planning large chunks of discourse) is obvious. However, 
even where the task demands are language-specific (e.g., decoding or 
spelling), a strong relationship may be obtained between skilts in LI and 
L2 as a result of a more generalized proficiency (and motivation) to handle 
cognitively demanding context-reduced language tasks. Similarly, on the 
context-embedded side, many sociolinguistic rules of face-to-face communica- 
tion are language-specific, but LI and L2 sociolinguistic skills may be re- 
lated as a result of a possible generalized sensitivity to sociolinguistic 
rules of discourse. 

In conclusion, the. theoretical framework appears to permit the com- 
plexity of L1-L2 relationships to be conceptualized while providing a more 
adequate rationale for the essentially simple point that academic skills in 
LI and L2 are interdependent. The framework also provides the basis for a 
task-analysis of measures of "language proficiency" which would allow the 
relationships between language measures and academic performance to be pre- 
dicted for any particular group of individuals. In general, the more con- 
text-reduced and cognitively demanding the language task, the more it will 
be related to achievement. However, although there are intrinsic charac- 
teristics of some language tasks which make them more cognitively demanding 
and context-reduced, these task characteristics "must be considered in con- 
junction with the characteristics of the- particular language users (e.g., LI 
and/or L2 proficiency, learning style, etc.). For example, skills that have 
become automatized for native speakers of 3 language may very well be highly 
cognitively demanding for learners of that language as an L2. Thus, we would 

expect different relationships between achievement and certain language tasks 

3 

in an LI as compared to an L2 context. 



N0TES 

1 

This theoretical framework should be viewed within a social context. 
The language proficiencies described develop as a result of various types 
of communicative interactions in home and school (see e.g., Wells, 1981). 
The nature of these interactions is, in turn, determined by broader soci- 
etal factors (see Cummins, 1981). In order to emphasize the social nature 
of "language proficiency," this term will be used interchangeably with 

"communicative proficiency" in describing the framework. 
2 

The term "context-reduced" is used rather than "disembedded" 
(Donaldson, 1978) or "decontextualized" because there is a large variety 
of contextual cues available to carry out tasks even at the context-re- 

i 

duced end of the continuum. The difference, however, is that these cues 

are exclusively linguistic in nature. 
3 

It should be pointed oi)t that the framework in no way implies that 
language pedagogy should be context-reduced. There is considerable evi- 
dence from both first and second language pedagogy (e.g., Smith, 1978; 
Swain, 1978) to support the principle that context-reduced language pro- 

r m 

ficiency can be most successfully developed on the basis of initial in- 
struction which maximizes. the degree of context-embeddedness. In other 
words, the more instruction is in tune with the experience and skills the 
child brings to school (i.e., the more meaningful it is), the more learn- 
ing will occur. This is one of the reasons why bilingual education is, in 
general, more successful for language minority students than English-only 
programs. 
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Part 4 — Implications for Teacher Trainers 

It is characteristic of bilingual education that it must deal with 
an indefinitely large range of different learners, different teaching/ 
learning conditions, different aims, etc. Yet in another sense bilin- 
gual education is concerned with a single individual learner, with his/ 
her unique personal abilities and qualities, with an individual teacher, 
and with a particular set of surrounding circumstances. A framework for 
bilingual education must deal both at the macro level with the range of 
variables that enhance or impinge upon its implementation and at the micro 
level with the particular features of the learner and teacher. 

Adoption of the theoretical frameworks have implications in four 
areas of language teaching: syllabus (or core curriculum), design, 
materials development, teaching methodology, and teacher training. 

Syllabus Design and Materials Development . Most college syllabi 
and school district eontinua (scope and sequence) are currently "grammar 
based. Canale and Swain point out that students who are uninterested 
in, frustrated by, and perform poorly in a grammatically organized sec- 
ond language program may be encouraged and more motivated in a program 
with a functional syllabus. Also a more "natural" integration of gram- 
,.mar, sociolinguistic, and strategic elements will occur through a functional 
syllabus. 

There are two alternatives for syllabus designers—one is to throw out 
existing materials and the other is to review and revise or adapt the 
framework philosophy into existing syllabi and materials that complement it 
A resource for facilitating this development or adjustment can be Van 
Ek's publication, The Threshold Level , (1976), in which he provides inven- 
tories, of functions, notions, as well as lexical and structural items. 



Teaching Methodology and Teacher Training . The considerable quantity 
and complexity of this training needs to be subdivided- into two components 
content and process. Content should consist of theory and research, and 
process should include application and skill acquisition. 

The content should involve several disciplines: linguistics, psychol 
ogy, sociolinguistics, psychol inguistics, social sciences, and education 
with constant up-to-date information reality checks. ' 

The process can be carried out through activities that give the teach 
ers opportunity for actual performance: 

s 

1. The observation of speciall-y devised demonstrations 
of specific techniques and complete lessons. 

2. The observation of actual classes. 

3. Practice in the preparation of lesson plans for 
various contingencies. 

4. Micro-teaching: the teaching (by the trainee) of 
specific items or techniques, 'possibly with the use 
of closed-circuit television and videptape recordings. 

5. Peer-group teaching (i.e., teaching .fellow trainees), 
as a form of exercise. 

6. Acting as teacher 1 s assitant in a genuine class. 

7. Teaching, real ^classes under supervision. 

8. Postmortem criticism and discussion of the trainee's 
teaching. 

9. Longer-term apprenticeship in a school with attachment 
to an experienced teacher. 

10. Posttraining, in-service courses of various kinds. ' 

(Strevens, 1977) 

Training is a highly complex activity which requires knowledge, 
practice, an^Texperience before it can be carried out in a fully pro- 
fessional and effective manner. A flow of the proper training activi- 
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ti to ensure implementation of the framework and its implications 

I 

can follow the Joyce and Showers (1981) process as outlined in Figure 1. 

Training Activity and Results 



Training Activity 



1. rcsentation of 
Theory/Information 




Trainee Level 
of Acquisition 

Aw^ENESS 



Conceptual 
control 



Applicable Skills 
& Principles 



5, Job Environment 
stored 
aching) 



Appropriate, A 
Consistent Use in 
Job Fnvironment 



Figure 1 

i 

As Krashen's research supports, "The best approach (to second lan- 
guage instruction) might be one in which both learning and acquisition 
are fully utilized in the classroom." In relationship to teacher train- 
ing, the same principle applies. Unfortunately, teacher training pre- 
service programs are mostly "learning" oriented where not enough acqui- 
sition of classroom "know-how" takes place. On the other hand, teacher 
training in-service programs concentrate on "practical teaching" and leave 
all "theoretical nonsense" out. Fortunately, bilingual education 
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teacher training programs are now spearheading successful training 
systems that embrace a communicative competence approach to bilingual 
education undergirded by systematic processes such as the Joyce model 
(see Calder6n, 1981, for planning, implementing, and evaluating bilingual 
teacher training programs). 

George Blanco (1981) recently brought to national attention the 
fact that bilingual teachers have often found themselves inadequately 
prepared to deal with many concepts in LI in classroom situations. He 
finds that research studies, professional literature, class lectures, 
in-service programs are almost exclusively in English. When teachers use 
English for oral communication, e.g., talking to one another in the 
hall or in the lounge, speaking to aides, and giving students directions 
for getting in line for the cafeteria, students are quick to conclude 
that English is the language of prestige. Thus, the onus is on the 
teachers, professors, researchers, bilingual constituencies in general 
to begin to work collectively tGward this effort by applying communica- 
tive competence theories to make bilingual educators truly functional 
in two languages. 
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Seminar/Workshop on: A Theoretical Framework for Communicative Competence 

in Bilingual Education . 



Mode: Small Group Process 



Time: 1 hour 



Number of Groups; 3 



Materials Necessary: Packet I (Four Parts) 



the 3 multiple choice questionnaires 
for, Groups I, II, III; 
overhead transparencies with answers; 
overhead projector. 



Task 1 



Time alloted: 30 minutes 



/ 



1. Participants divide into 3 groups and work collectively to 
answer the multiple choice questionnaire. 



2. A recorder/ reporter wr'ites down the answers and any concerns 
that each question might have generated. 



1. Each group receives the other two questionnaires (unanswered). 

2. Each recorder/reporter reads the group answers and presents 
discussion concerns. 

3. Correct answers are projected on the overhead. 

4. Further clarification ensues through the participants themselves 
if necessary. 




Task 2 



Time alloted: 30 minutes 



/ 
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ACTIVITY I 



DISCUSSION ITEMS FOR GROUP I 



1. In the next twenty years the Spanish LEP population will: 

a. decrease 25% 

b. concentrate in Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
t. be the same as the Asian LEP population. 

d. be 70% of all LEPs in the year 100Q. 

e. none of the above. 

2. The Title VII 1968 Regulations for Bilingual Education: 

a. were written to "provide services to the limited 
English-proficient students." 

b. demanded coverage td include speaking, understanding, 
reading, and writing. 

c. were for "children who are educationally disadvantaged." 

d. were to create an enrichment program for the limited 
English-speaking students. 

e. only a and b of the above. • 

3. Research evidence for the effectiveness of bilingual education: 

a. was the foundation for the 1968 regulations. 

b. is nonexistent. 

c. will begin in 1982. 

d. is quickly mounting. 

e. none of the above. 

f. only b and c are true. 

4. Research has indicated that: | 

a. teachers can be trained to observe children's language 
behavior and to make good estimates of the children's 
ability to perform in school. 

b. the most effective, program for developing English skills 
is one with 75% English instruction and 25% Spanish in- 
struct!* on • 

c. the most effective prdgram for developing English skills 
is one with 50% English instruction and 50% Spanish in- 
struction. 

d. only a and b are true. 

e. none of the above. 

f. only a and c are true. 
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ACTIVITY I 



DISCUSSION ITEMS FOR GROUP II 



5. English-as-a-second-language methods, techniques, and tests in 
the U.S. are based on: 

a. audiolingual approaches. 

b. Chomsky and Bloomfield theories, 

c. mastery of language structure. 

d. emphasis of form rather than function . 

e. all of the above. 

f. none of the above. 

6. Communicative competence means: 

a. emphasis is on form rather than function. 

b. grammatical, sociolinguistic, and strategic abilities. 

c. focusing on particular settings, functions, and notions. 

d. focusing only on phonology, morphology, lexical items, 
and syntax. 

e. only a and d of the above. 

f. only b and c of the above. 

7. Current second language acquisition theory indicates that: 

a. there are two separate processes for developing a 
second language: acquisition and learning, 

b. grammatical structures are acquired in a predictable 
order. 

c. learning of grammar is much more important and develops 
fluency. 

d. students acquire structure by focusing on grammatical 
forms and analyzing them. 

e. by simply providing comprehensible input, spoken fluency 
will not emerge. 

f. students should begin to talk from the first day of class 



ACTIVITY I 



DISCUSSjfON ITEMS FOR GROUP III 



8. Bilingual education programs: 

a. confuse children and reduce their chances of academic 
success . 

\ b. such as 'the Rock Point Navajo Study prove that early * 
reading instruction in English is best for achievement, 

c. such as the Edmonton Ukrainian-English found that students v 
who were less fluent in Ukrainian were able to detect 
ambiguities in English sentence structures better than the 
fluent Ukrainian group. 

d. should not, encourage minority parents to switch to 
English in the home. 

e. all of the above, 
f none of the above. 

9. A theoretical framework for bil ingual education should consider: 

a. that academic skills are interdependent in LI and L2 ; 

b. that the more context-reduced and cognitively demanding 
the language task, the more it will be related to achieve- 
ment . 

c. the developmental aspects of communicative proficiency in 
terms of the degree of active cognitive involvement in 
the task or activity . 

d. only b and c are true * 

e. all of the above . 

f . none of the above . 

10. Teacher training programs for bilingual education: 

a. are too heavy on theory and too light on application. 

b. are for the most part conducted in English. 

c. utilize professional literature and other? materials 
mostly in English . 

d. focus their language training component on communicative 
approach . 

e. all of the above . 
f .a a, b 5 and c only . 



ACTIVITY II 



Seminar/Workshop on: A Theoretical Framework for Communicative 

Competence in Bilingual Education 



Mode: Small Group Process and Individual Tasks 
Time: From 1 to 3 days 

Number of Groups: 4 or 5 (no more than 5 persons in each) 
Materials Necessary: Packet I {Four Parts) 

Prerequisite: Knowledge and internalization of theories by 
Cummins, Krashen, Canale, Swain, and Strevens 



Task 1 



Time alloted: 10 minutes 



Participants divide into groups and are asked to prepare 
an outline of how and what they v/ould present to: 

K school board members (in 20 minutes) 

2. administrators (in 1 hour) 

3. teachers (in 2 hours) 

4. teacher aides (in 1 hour) 

5. Spanish-speaking parents (in 45 minutes) 

on (1) second language acquisition theories, (2) communi- 
cative competence theories, and (3) the two continuums for 
BICS and CALP. 



Task 2 



Time alloted: 30 minutes 

Each group selects a recorder/reporter to share the outli 
and discussion with total group. 



NOTE: Experienced educators will want to elaborate snore 
on the discussions as to how these presentations 
would apply in their school settings, Additional 
time should be alloted for this discussion 
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Time alloted: 3 hmr% 



Participants, working individually now, revise and add to . 
their outline for a presentation and develop the transpar- 
encies or script for a 10 minute presentation to the audi- 
ence of their choice;, i.e., administrators, board members, etc 

Task 4] Time alloted: 4 hours 

Type, of facility:. 5 sisal 1 roo&s 

L Participants mtum to their original groups of 5. Each... 
' member ©f the group will' do his/her 20' minute presentation 
for the other" 4 members* 

*?• After each -presentation, members will provide iraediate 
feedback by answering with the following open-ended state- 
clients-. 



. What I likm about this presentation was ; - 
v v ou could profoabiy iiRprove the presentation 



i- - 



Videotaping "'of the sessions is highly encouraged 
If tfere is time* they coulcf hi* sequenced over a 
longer period with the total group to make this 
possible instead. of 5 groups performing back-to- 



ACTIVITY III 



For steps in conducting the following activities, please refer to the 
Managem ent System manual . 

A. Do a Force-Field Analysis of the driving and restraining forces 
existing in your district/department/university that impede or 
facilitate the implementation of a bilingual program. 

B. ' Do a Force-Field Analysis of the driving and restraininq forces 

existing in your classroom/district/department/university that impede 
or facilitate the adoption of a "communicative syllabus. 



If the work group is large, it is suggested that it be broken up into, 
groups of 4, 6, or 8 persons and be given different topics. Additional 
topics may include: ' 

. Implementation of a new ESL program 

. A full-fledged bilingual program such as the one proposed by 

Cummins. 



Posttest * 



1. In the next twenty years the Spanish LEP population will:. 

a decrease 25% • 

b. concentrate in Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

c. be the same as the Asian LEP population. 

d. be 70% of all LEPs in the year 2000. 

e. none of the above. 

2. The Title VII 1968 Regulations for Bilingual Education: 

a. were written to ^provide services to the limited English- 
proficient students." 

b. demanded coverage to include speaking, understanding, read- 
ing, and writing. 

c. were for "children who are educationally disadvantaged. 

d. were to create an enrichment program for the limited English- 
speaki ng . students. * 

e. only a and b of the above. 

3. Research evidence for the effectiveness of bilingual education: 

a. was the foundation for the 1968 regulations, 

b* is nonexistent, 

c- will begin in 1982. 

d. is quickly mounting. 

e. none of the above. 

f. only b and c are true. 

4. Research has indicated that: 

a. teachers can be trained to observe children's language 
behavior and to make good estimates of the children's ability 
to perform in school. 

b. the most effective program for developing English skills is 
one with 75% English instruction and 25% Spanish instruction. 

c. the most effective program for developing English skills is 
one with 50% English instruction and 50% Spanish instruction. 

d. only a and b are true. 

e. none of the above. 

f. only a and c are true. 

5. English~as-a-second-language methods* techniques, and tests in the U.S. 
are based on: 

a. audio! ingual approaches. 

b* Chomsky and Bloomfield theories. 

c. mastery of language structure. 

d. emphasis of form rather than function. 

e. all of the above. 

f. none of the aboye* 
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6. Communicative competence means: 

a. emphasis .is on form rather than function. 

b. grammatical, sociolinguistic, and strategic abilities. 

c. focusing on particular settings, functions, and notions. 

d. focusing only on phonology, morphology, lexical items, and 
syntax. 

e. only a and d of the abpve. 

f. only b and c of the above. 

Currerit second language acquisition theory indicates that: 

a. there are two separate processes for developing a second lan- 
guage: acquisition and learning. 

b. * grammatical structures are acquired in a predictable order. 

c. learning of grammar is much more important and develops 
fluency. } ^ - 

d. students acquire .structure by focusing on grammatical forms 
and analyzing them. 

e. by simply providing comprehensible input, spoken fluency will 
not emerge. 

f. students should begin to talk from the first day of class. 

8. Bilingual education programs: 

a. confuse children and reduce their chances of academic 'success. 

b. such as the Rock Point Navajo study prove that early reading 
instruction in Englishes best for achievement. 

c. such as the Edmonton Ukrainian-English found that students who 
were/1 ess -fluent in Ukrainian were able to ^etect ambiguities 
in English sentence^ structures better than the fluent Ukrainian 
group. 

d. should not encourage minority parents to switch to English in 
the home. 

: - e. all of the above, 
f . none of the above. 

9, A theoretical framework for bilingual education should consider: 

a. that academic "skills are interdependent in LI and L2. ' 

b. that the more context-reduced and cognitively demanding the 
language task, the more it wflT be related to achievement. 

cs the developmental aspects of communicative proficiency in terms 
of the degree of active cognitive involvement in the task,or 
activity. ^ 

d. only b and c are true. 

e. alT of the above. / 

f. none of the above. ■ * 
Teacher training programs for bilingual education: 

a. are too, heavy on theory and too light on application. 

b. are for the most part conducted in English. 



7. 



10. 
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c. ufeLUze professional literature and other materials mostly 
in English . 

d. focus their language training component on communicative approach. 

e. all of the above. 

f. a, b, and c only. 
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